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Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 


[Continued from page 290.] 

Salieri, who hardly ever knew a day’s sickness 
until some seventy years of age, has left us one 
little picture of his family life, at the time he was 
confined to his bed with the rheumatic trouble in 
his knee before mentioned, January, 1788. 

[Here is again a date which does not well 
correspond to the story of the composition of 
Arur, as given before; but Mosel had a happy 
talent for mixing dates, as his sketch of Salieri’s 
life in several places abundantly shows. ] 

“ My wife,” says the composer, “ usually sat 
with two of my daughters, working at a table by 
my bedside; my son was busy at my writing 
desk with his studies; two younger daughters 
were in the next room knitting and in charge of 
the three youngest girls, who played with their 
dolls; I lay in bed and, in the intervals of read- 
ing and thinking, enjoyed this, for me, exquisite 
sight. At seven o’clock my wife and children 
performed aloud their evening devotions, and 
then again proceeded with their various employ- 
ments. Ata later hour my son took his seat at 
the piano-forte. and, if either of his sisters wished 
it, he would play a waltz, and the girls danced 
in merry round. At nine o’clock came my wife 
and a maid to steam or smoke my lame leg, or 
whatever else the physician had ordered ; one of 
the oldest girls then brought me my soup, and 
half an hour later, came wife, son, and my seven 
daughters,—she giving me a kiss, the others 
kissing my hand, to wish me a good night. How 
pleasantly in this wise flew the evenings! How 
quickening to the heart of a fond husband and 
father is such an enjoyment ! ” 

Poor Salieri! wife, son, and three daughters 
went before him to the grave; the loss of his 
only son was especially bitter, and one he often 
mourned over in his latter years. 


Perhaps nowhere, better than here, can a 
word be introduced upon Salieri’s love of nature. 
In this regard he was like Beethoven, with, how- 
ever, a characteristic difference. Beethoven de- 
lighted in long rambles over the hills and in the 
deep vallies among the mountains, which ap- 
proach within a few miles of the capital. Un- 
married and unconfined by any official or family 
duties, he could indulge this taste—in his case 
rising to the strength of a passion—to its fullest 
extent. Salieri, tied by his duties as Chapel- 
master and enjoying the sweets of a happy family 
life, bad his favorite walks near the city, on the 
broad, flat island of the Danube, which, at its 
upper end, is called the Brigittenau ; which, im- 
mediately opposite the city, is partially covered 
with the suburb, Leopoldstadt, with its fine pub- 
lic garden called the Augarten ; and which then 
spreads away for some miles, in the public 
grounds known as the Prater. (“ So jolly as in 
the Prater,” says Mephistopheles to Faust.) 





Beethoven's stormy nature delighted in moun- 
tains and woods; Salieri’s gentler feelings found 
play in the broad, green spaces and scattered 
groves of the plain. Beethoven delighted in 
looking down from the heights; Salieri in con- 
templating the heights themselves from *below. 
Let him tell the story of his three favorite trees. 

“ Many years ago. I had selected three noble 
trees, standing apart, for my favorites, under 
whose cool shade I passed many a happy hour in 
reading, composing, and reflection. One of them 
stands in the Prater, the second in the Augarten, 
and the third in the Brigittenau. The view from 
the first embraced to the right an arm of the 
Danuhe, and wooded islands beyond ; to the left 
broad reaches of greensward adorned with wild- 
rose bushes and handsome groups of young trees; 
while in front the eye looked across plains and 
vallies away to the Leopold’s and Kahlen-Bergs, 
crowned with romantic old cloisters. 

‘* The second of my trees was in the Augarten, 
thickly surrounded with bushes various in sort 
and size, between which I could see at a distance 
the people as they strolled through the various 
avenues. From the third tree, I saw to the right 
hills and valleys—abodes of men; to the left 
thick woods; in front the river and a superb 
view of the city and its suburbs. How many 
happy hours lived T under these three majestic 
trees! The dreadful hurricane of 1807 vansed 
them, it may be said, to disappear; that in the 
Prater and that in the Brigittenau, spite of their 
size, were, with a thousand others, torn up by 
the roots; that in the Augarten split down to 
within a man’s height of the ground. Twodays 
after that raging storm I saw and shuddered at 
the terrible devastation. True, there were still 
pleasant spots enough left in those lovely groves ; 
but, as I was so accustomed on every first of 
May to spend at least half an hour under my 
favorite trees—yes, even in winter time, and 
especially in March and April, to visit them, that 
I might enjoy the first signs of their reviving 
vegetation—so even now I often go, and not 
without a melancholy feeling, to visit the spots 
where they stood, and note with pleasure that 
from the roots of the first two new sprouts are 
shooting, and from the trunk of the third new 
branches are springing, which, if not healing, are 
to some extent hiding the mutilation.” 

And here—like Cid Hamet Ben Engeli—J. F. 
Edler von Mosel, composer, critic, historian, and 
Imperial Royal Librarian, breaks forth into an 
exclamation in manner and form following, 
to wit: 

“And a man like this, who found such pure 
joy in the presence of his family ; who possessed 
such a warm feeling for the beauties of nature ; 
who—as we have seen—saved the life of his ser- 
vant through a truly paternal care,—not a servant 
long proved and faithful found, but one engaged 
but temporarily ; who cherished the feeling of 
gratitude for favors received, even to the borders 


of the grave ;—such a man his enemies (and 
what extraordinary man is free from them ?) 





had the impudence to pretend was guilty of the 
meanest and most hideous crime against one of 
his brethren in art—against Mozart—and this, 
too, on no other ground for so shameful a slan- 
der. than not even fault-finding with that great 
master’s compositions, but only silence upon their 
preéminent beauties; a silence, which, even if it 
may have had its origiff in jealousy of the fame 
of a rival—of which the noblest artist cannot 
fully divest himself,—still could never have been 
any ground for giving so deadly a thrust in his 
last days at the fame of a man in every respect 
honorable and virtuous.” 

That in the matter of Salieri’s expressing his 
ill opinion of Mozart’s dramatic music by silence 
alone, Mosel is here wrong, the reader has 
already seen; but as to the rest, this burst of 
teeling is creditable to him, and well grounded. 

But, to return to the narrative and to the 
year 1788. 

We lave seen that the year began for Salieri 
with the production of his amazingly popular 
Axur, and that, while producing (as Chapel- 
master) new works by Paisiello and Mozart 
during the spring, he finished the composition of 
Abbate Casti’s “ Cublai”—a heroic, comic opera. 

“ This opera,” says Mosel, “has hitherto (1827) 
nowhere been given, and its performance might 
perhaps meet with difficulties on any stage, be- 
cause of its somewhat doubtful subject, which is 
treated by the poet rather with biting satire than 
with good-natured wit. The music, without 
standing in the front rank of Salieri’s works as a 
whole, has yet in parts much that is meritorious.” 

The reader may perhaps remember that in 
1779, from kindness to a composer named Russ, 
whom various circumstances deprived of the op- 
portunity of bringing out the opera ordered of 
him for the opening of a new theatre in Milan, ~ 
Salieri had voluntarily given up to him the com- 
position of the second act of “Jl Talismano,” 
and that the work proved a success. After the 
“Cublai,” the composer turned his attention to 
this Milan work, and wrote new music to the 
second act. Three new operag had been brought 
out under his direction [see the list before given] 
since the Don Giovanni, but with so little success 
as to call for “Ji Talismano” on the 10th Sept.* 

“This opera pleased sufficiently,” says the 
modest composer. Truth, however, requires the 
expression ‘ very greatly,’ and it fully deserved 
its success.” (Mosel.) It was given nine times 
before the end of the year. “ Noteworthy is it 
that in this work Salieri for the first time em- 
ployed clarinets,-and the fundamental bass plays 
a more important part than in most of his earlier 
productions. The text ranks in the better class 
of Italian comic operas—the number of which is 
not large—having the same subject with that 
well known drama to which Carl Maria von 
Weber wrote such pleasing music—Preciosa.” 
(Mosel.) Salieri’s appointment as first Chapel- 
master has been noticed. Mosel’s record, con- 
fused as to dates, is as follows: 

#* Mosel’s confusion of the dates of Salieri’s labors in 1787-8 

jenna Theatre 


in this account rectified means of the V 
Calender and Dr. Sonnleithner’s MS. Catalogue. 
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“Tn the same year Salieri was given the posi- 
tion of the deceased Bono, I. R. Chapelmaster, 
by which the direction of the chapel and cham- 
ber music of the court and the opera came into 
his hands, for which last function, however, he 
drew a separate salary. The chamber concerts 
began already at that time to be less frequent, 
.and on account of the increasing ill health of the 
monarch soon ceased entirely. 

“Austria, allied with Russia, took the field 
against the Turks. Joseph IL, in spite of his 
feeble health, departed for the camp (Feb. 29, 
1788.) To celebrate his return, Salieri prepared 
himself with a new Massanda Te Deum; but the 
monarch, after his return (Rec. 5), was almost 
constantly confined to his bed by the long and 
painful sickness which was destined to put so 
early an end to a life, so dear to millions of men, 
and the Te Deum did not take place.” 

Meantime another opera, “Jl Pastor fido,” 
text by Da Ponte, was in Salieri’s hands, and 
came to p@formance on the t1th of February, 
1789. The text was bad and the music not re- 
markable—the result nothing to boast of. “J/ 
Turco in Italia,’ music by Seidelmann, came 
upon the stage April 28 ; “ [due supposte Conti” 
and “J due Baroni,” both composed by Cimarosa, 
respectively on May 12 and Sept. 6; after which, 
the first new opera was “La Cifra,” of which the 
text was a remodeling by Da Ponte of “La Dama 
Pastorella,”’ composed by Salieri in Rome in 
1780, and the music almost entirely new. 

Da Ponte merely remarks that these two 

no very brilliant point in 
though the latter appears to 
have been a success. 

If, however, this year (1789), with its multi- 
plied duties and cares, and probably anxiety 
and grief at the condition of Joseph's health, 
did not add much to the composer’s fame at 
home, he had testimonials in abundance of the 
spread and increase of his reputation abroad. 

Mazzala wrote him from Dresden of the im- 
mense success of Axur on that stage, and be- 
sought him to compose a text, “J/ Poeta ridicolo,” 


operas “ formed 


Salieri’s fame,” 


after an English piece,—which, however, came 
to nothing. 

La Salle, Secretary of the Academy of Music 
at Paris, offered a text, “Ze Troubadour,” (by an 
author not namd)—which also came to nothing. 
And Du Roger wrote him about a four act text, 
which his description, shows was bat a Frenchify- 
ing of Shakespeare's * Tempest.” 

Matteo Liverati informed him that his 7/ Talis- 
mano had been given in Potsdam in honor of the 
Princess of Orange. 

From a pretty wide examination of the annual 
reports of the principal German theatres of those 
days, I draw the conclusion that, in the original 
Italian or in German translations, the more im- 
portant works of Salieri were far more popular 
and much ofterer given than those of Mozart ; 
while the Grotto di Trofonio was at the least as 
much performed as Mozart’s “Entfiihrung.” In- 
deed, Paisiello’s “Barbier di Sevilla” had then a 
similar relation to Mozart's Figaro’s Hochzeit, in 
regard to the frequency of performance, which 
Rossini’s “Barbier” has in our day. In other 
words, as, with the exception of the Entftihrung, 
Mozart’s operae were less to the taste of the 
monarch and the public in Vienna than those of 
Salieri: so it was all through Germany. What- 
ever the appreciative few may have thought of 


’ 





, 
“ Figaro’s Marriage” and “ Don Giovanni,” to 


the general operatic public Salieri was certainly 
the greatest of then living composers! This 
seems hardly possible to usin 1864, but it was so; 
and while it shows how little reason Salieri had 
to treat his rival ungenerously, it accounts satis- 
factorily for the bitterness of his remarks upon 
that rival’s music, when thirty years later it was 
to be heard on every operatic stage, while his 
was forgotten ! 

Thus in 1789 the composer, in his fortieth year, 
had attained all the objects to which a musician 


could look as the aims of his ambition. He was 


Imperial Royal Chapelmaster of the Emperor of 


Germany ; his combined salaries made him com- 
paratively rich; his successes at Paris gave him 
not only fame but a steady income from the Grand 
Opera; his works were given everywhere and 
were considered standard pieces: from all sides 
came orders for new works, the then most distin- 
guished operatic poets wishing to have their texts 
put into his hands; he was already the gr at 
teacher of operatic composition, and but a few 
years later numbered Beethoven among _ his 
pupils. . 
(To be Continued.) 
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A Night in Florence. 


BY HEINRICH HEINE.* 


Tn the ante-room, Maximilian met the Doctor, 
who was drawing on his black gloves. ‘I am in 


’ were his words; until Signora 


a great hurry,’ 
Maria fell into a light slumber, a few minutes 
ago, she had not slept a wink all day. T need 
not caution you to avoid disturbing her by noise 
of any kind. When she awakes she must not on 
any account be permitted to converse. She 
may not move, nor stir, nor speak. Mental ex- 
ertion alone may save her. Let me prevail 
upon you to tell her some of your odd stories, so 
that she may lie still and listen.” 

“Do not fear, Doctor ;” answered Maximilian, 
with a melancholy smile. “IT have become an 
expert tattler and shall not suffer her to get a 
word in edgewise. I will tell her enough fantas- 
tic stuff--- but, tell me, how long may she 
live ?” 

“T am in a great hurry,” the Doctor said and 
disappeared. 

Black Deborah, with her acute ear, had recog- 
nized Maximilian’s step and gently opened the 
door for him. When he motioned to her, she 
glided out of the room, leaving him alone with 
his friend. A single lamp shed a flickering twi- 
light through the chamber, now and then, throw- 
ing half fearful, half searching gleams upon the 
face of the sick woman who, clad in a white 
muslin dress, lay upon the green damask sofa. 
Whenever the lamp shed its pale rays over her 
face, he trembled—“ My God !"—he muttered — 
“What is this? what this 
awaken ?—Yes, now I remember, the white pic- 
ture with the green background; yes, now. 

At that moment the patient awoke. As from 
the depths of a dream, ber mild, blue eyes gazed 
at him imploringly, beseechingly. “ What were 
you thinking, Maximilian ?” she asked with that 
sad, soft voice of the consumptive, in which we 
seem to hear the lisping of an infant, the twitter- 
ing of a bird andthe death rattle of a human 
being. “ What were you thinking of, just then, 
Maximilian ?” she repeated, whilst she raised 
herself so quickly that her long curls played 
about her head like frightened golden serpents. 

* Translated for this Journal by 8. A SrErn. 


recollections does 





* For God’s sake !” exclaimed Maximilian, as 
he gently pushed her back upon the sofa; “ you 
must lie still and not talk. I will tell you allmy 
thoughts, all my feelings, and, in fact, e¢en more 
than I know.” 

“ Truly ” he continued, “I ean scarcely recall 
my thoughts and feelings. Dim pictures of my 
childhood passed through my brain. I was think- 
of my mother’s castle, of its deserted garden and 
of the beautiful statue that lay there in the 
green grass, I said my mother’s castle, but do 
not, I beg of you, imagine that it was a lordly 
I always speak of it in 
that way, and my father was wont to say my 


and magnificent one. 


casile with a peculiar expression and a_ strange 
Long after that, when I was already 
twelve years old and travelled to the castle with 


smile. 


my mother, I discovered why he used to smile at 
the mention of it. It was my first journey. We 
rode the whole day through a dense forest, (I 
shall never furget how dark it was) and, towards 
evening, we stopped before a large meadow from 
which a cross bar separated us. We had been 
waiting nearly half an hour when the boy came 
out of the neighboring hut and removed the bar 
in order to admit us. I say the boy, because that 
is what the aged Martha always called her forty- 
year old nephew. In order to receive us with 
becoming dignity, he had donned his departed 
uncle’sold suit and had left us waiting outside while 
he beat a little of the dust out of it. If there 
had been time enough, he would have put on 
stockings. As it was, there was but little con- 
trast between his long red legs and his flaming 
Whether he wore pantaloons under 
it I do not now remember. When Johann, our 
servant, who had often heard of the castle in 
which his departed master had dwelt, saw the 
little, rickety, tumble-down building to which 


scarlet coat. 


the boy conducted us, his features betrayed his 
astonishment. He was, however, almost con- 
founded with wonder when mother told him to 
bring in the bed. | How could he have dreamed 
that there were no beds in the castle? He had 
either forgotten mother’s orders to bring them, or 
had regarded them as unnecessary. 

The little one-story house had, in its best 
days, boasted of but five rooms, and presented a 
sorrowful picture of desolation. The furniture 
was broken, the hangings were torn, and, in 
many spots, the flooring was removed. There 
was not one whole pane of glass left. On every 
hand were the traces of the reckless and riotous 
soldiers who had at one time been quartered 
there. ‘ Billeting always amused itself with us,” 
said the boy with a bashful smile. Mother signi- 
fied her wish to be left alone, and, while Johann 
and the boy were engaged with each other, I 
went to look at the garden. = There, again, was 
a most sorrowful picture of destruction. Some 
of the trees were riven; others lay there dis- 
mantled, with mocking parasites climbing over 
their fallen branches. Box-bushes, here and 
there, showed where paths had once been. There 
were statues, also, of which the most were head- 
less and even the best preserved, noseless. I still 
remember a Diana, the lower halfof whose body 
oddly enough, was covered with dark ivy, and a 
goddess of plenty, out of whose cornucopia there 
issued naught but rank weeds. The wrath of 
time and of man had spared but one statue ; and 
even that had been thrown from its pedestal and 
was lying in the high grass. There it lay, unin- 
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jured—a marble goddess, with pure, lovely feat- 
ures and finely chiselled, noble bosom, shining 
forth from the high grass, like a Grecian revela- 
tion. I was almost frightened when I first beheld 
it ; the spectacle filled me with a strange feeling 
of oppression and fear, while inexplicable timid- 
ity prevented me from looking long at the beau- 


tiful sight. 


When I returned to my mother, she was stand- 
ing by the window in deep thought, her head 
resting on her right hand and tears flowing down 
her cheeks. I had never before seen ber weep 
so bitterly. She embraced me with tender con- 
cern and begged me to forgive her because 
Johann’s carelessness had deprived me of a bed. 
“ Old Martha,” she said, “is very sick and cannot 
give her bed to you; Johann may, however, 
arrange the carriage cushions so that you can 
sleep on them, and can cover you with his cloak. 
I shall sleep here on the straw; this is the bed 
chamber of my blessed fathér ; thingsonce looked 
better here. And now leave me to myself.” And 
she wept yet more bitterly than at first. 

What with the strange couch and the excite- 
ment, I could not sleep. The moonlight streamed 
in through the broken panes as if to entice me 
out into the clear summer evening. I tossed from 
right to left, closed my eyes and opened them 
again, without being able to banish the recollec- 
tion of the beautiful statue out in the grass. I 
could not account for the bashfulness that over- 
came me when I beheld it, and felt vexed because 
of my childishness. “To-morrow,” I muttered, 
“T will kiss thee, beautiful face of marble! on the 
corner of thy beautiful mouth, where the lips join 
and fade away into the lovely dimple.” Won- 
I lost all con- 
trol over the wondrous impulse and sprang from 
my couch, exclaiming : ** What odds! This very 
night will I kiss thee, lovely creature!” Fearful 
that my mother might hear my footsteps, I went 


drous impatience consumed me. 


out as quickly as possible. This was easily done 
because, though a great coat of arms surmounted 
the door-frame, there were no doors. Not asound 
was heard. All lay quiet and solemn, bathed in 
the gentle moonlight. The shadows of the trees 
looked as though they were nailed to the ground. 
As I approached the lovely goddess, lying motion- 
less on the grass, [ almost feared that, by the 
slightest ‘sound, I might awaken her. Her beau- 
tiful limbs seemed locked in a deep sleep rather 
I hent over 
her, in order to admire her perfect features— 
shuddering fear held me back, while boyish desire 
impelled me towards her; my _ heart beat 
as though I were about committing a murder ; 
and at last I kissed the lovely goddess with 
greater warmth, affection and wildness than I 
have ever kissed at any time in my life. Nor 
have I ever forgotten the sweet, shuddering sen- 
sation that flowed through my soul while my lips 
pressed the cold marble ones. And _ let me tell 
you, Maria,while I stood there looking at you, you 
reminded me of the white statue in the green 


grass. Had you slept longer, my lips had not 
withstood— 

“Max! Max!” she cried with deep feeling; 
you are horrible! You know that a kissfrom your 
lips”— ‘ 

“Oh! don’t say aword. I know vou would 
find anything like that horrible. You need not 
look at me so imploringly. I do not misinterpret 
your emotions,though their cause remains a mys- 
tery to me. I have never been permitted to press 
my lips against yours—” 


than chained by some marble god. 








Without allowing him to finish the sentence, 
she seized his hand and covered it with passionate 
kisses. Then, smiling, she said: “ Pray, tell me 
more about your loves. How long did you adore 
the marble statue that you kissed in the garden 
of the castle ?” 

“ We left there the next day, answered Max- 
“T never saw the beautiful statue 
again. But it filled my heart for nearly four 
years and awakened a strange passion for stat- 
uary, that has clung to me ever since. It was but 
this morning that I again felt its foree. After 
leaving the Laurentian Library, I found myself, 
scarcely knowing how I got there, in the chapel 
where Italy’s noblest race slumbers in peace on 
the bed of jewels it prepared for its couch. Dur- 
ing an entire hour, I remained lost in contempla- 
tion of a female statue, the powerful physique 
of which betrayed the force and boldness of 
Michael Angelo, while the whole figure seemed 
enveloped in an atmosphere of etherial sweetness 
rarely looked for in the works of that master. It 
seemed as though the spirit of dreamland, with 
all its peaceful bliss, lay buried in that marble 
figure ; as if graceful rest dwelt in its beautifully 
proportioned limbs and gentle moonlight flowed 
through its’veins. It was Night by Michel An- 
gelo Buonarotti. Ah! how gladly would I sleep 
the sleep eternal in the arms of such a Night! 

“ Paintings of women never interested me as 
much as statues. Once, only, have I been in love 
with a painting. It was a beautiful Madonna, 
whose acquaintance I formed in a church at 
Cologne on the Rhine. I suddenly became a zeal- 
ous church-goer and my soul was soon absorbed 
in the mysticism of the Catholic religion. Like 
a Spanish cavalier, I would gladly have fought 


imilian. 


every day for the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary the Queen of the Angels and most beauti- 
ful Lady of Heaven or Earth! At that time, I 
felt an interest in all the members of the holy 
family, and never passed a picture of Saint 
Joseph without lifting my hat in the most friendly 
manner. That did not last very long, however ; 
for as soon as T made the acquaintance of a Gre- 
cian nymph, in a gallery of the antique, I left the 
Madonna _ incontinently and without the least 
ceremony.” 

“ And were you never in love with any but 
sculptured or painted women?” asked Maria, 
with a suppressed laugh. 

“ Oh! yes! I have loved dead women,” 
answered Maximilian, while his face became 
shrouded with an expression of great seriousness. 
He did not observe that his words had caused 
Maria to start with terror, and continued : 

“ Yes, strange to say, I once fell in love witha 
maiden, seven years after her death. When first 
I became acquainted with little Mlle. Very, she 
pleased me exceedingly. During the three days 
I passed in her company, I was delighted with 
every word and action of that wonderful and 
charming creature ; yet my heart remained inno- 
cent of Icve. Nor was I deeply affected, a few 
months later, when I learned that she had died 
of nervous fever. I forgot her entirely, and did 
not, I am sure, think of her for years. Full seven 
years had passed, when I found myself at Pots- 
dam, whither I had repaired in order to spend 
the summer in undisturbed solitude. I associated’ 
with no one. My only companions were the 
statues in the garden of Sans Souci. ~One day, 
while there, I suddenly recollected certain fea- 
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tures and a peculiarly lovely voice and manner, 
without being able to remember the person to 
whom they belonged. ‘There is nothing more 
tormenting than such rummaging among old 
memories, and when little Very’s face came up 
to me a few days afterwards, it was with surprise 
and delight that I recollected it as the lovely and 
The 
discovery made me as happy as one who has un- 
expectedly recovered a most intimate friend. 
Gradually the faded tints became life-like, and, 
at last, the sweet little creature stood before me 
incarnate—smiling, pouting, and more witty than 
ever. After that it seemed as if the lovely image 
desert me. [t filled my soul ; 
wherever I went, or strayed, it was at my side, 
speaking to me, laughing with me; always gen- 
Day by day, as 


forgotten image which had so agitated me. 


would never 


tle, but never over-affectionate. 
the image gained in substantiality, I became the 
more enchanted by it. It is easy to summon 
spirits, but difficult to send them back into the 
dark void whence they come. They look at one 
so imploringly, and one’s heart pleads for them 
so powerfully And thus, as I could not 
destroy my chains, I fell in love with little Very, 
when she had been dead for seven years. For 
six months I lived at Potsdam, absorbed by my 
passion. During that time, I was more careful 
than ever before to avoid all contact with those 
around me, and felt annoyed and embarrassed 
when any one chanced to brush against me in 
the street. I cherished an engrossing dread of 
all objects, similar, perhaps, to that felt by the 
wandering spirits of the dead ; for it is said that 
when they meet us living creatures, their fright 
is equal to that of human beings on meeting a 
spectre. A traveller whom I dared not avoid, 
happened to pass through Potsdam at that period. 
T allude to my brother. His presence and his 
remarks about recent events in every-day life, 
seemed to awaken me from a dream, and I start- 
ed with fright when I-realized how long I had 
buried myself in frightful solitude. I had not 
even noticed the change of the seasons, and I 
gazed with astonishment upon the trees already 
in the garb of autumn and long since leafless. 
I bade a hasty adieu to Potsdam and litle Very, 
repaired to another town, whither affairs of im- 
portance called me, and where, through my 
straitened circumstances and other influences, I 
was soon thrust back into the actual world.” 

‘Good heavens!” said Maximilian, while his 
lip quivered with a smile of pain. “ Good 
heavens! how the live women I used to meet at 
that time tortured me—affectionately, I mean— 
with their pouting and caressing, their petty 
jealousies and constant sighs. To what lots of 
balls they made me trot with them ;—what quan- 
tities of scandal I was mixed up in ;—what de- 
light in lying ;—what deceitful kisses—what 
poisoned flowers! Those women succeeded in 
destroying all the happiness and affection of 
which I was capable, and, for a while, I becamea 
woman-hater. My condition resembled that of 
a certain officer of the French army, who, dur- 
ing the Russian campaign, had, with great diffi- 
culty, been rescued from the icy caverns of Bere- 
sina, and who, ever since that time, entertains 
such an aversion for anything frozen, that he will 
not even suffer Tortoni’s sweetest and most ex- 
cellent ices to be brought near him. Yes, the 
Beresina of love through which I had passed 
caused me to look with feelings of disgust upon 
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the finest ladies, angelic women and damsels like 
vanilla-sherbet. 

“Do not despise the women, I beg of you,” 
said Maria. “Those cant phrases, affected by 
all men, are worn out. When you look for hap- 
piness, you must needs seek woman after all.” 

“Oh!” sighed Maximilian, ‘that is all very 
true. But women, alas! -have but one way in 
‘which to make us happy, while they have thirty 
thonsand ways of making us miserable.” 

“ My dear friend,” answered Maria, while she 
bit her lips to hide a smile, “I speak of the union 
of two kindred souls. Have vou never enjoyed 
such bliss? Ah! but I see that you blush 
so pray continue, Max.” 

“ Truly, Maria, 1 am almost boyishly bashful 
when about to confess to you the blessed love 
that once made me unutterably happy. I have 
not yet lost my recollection of it, and my soul 
often flees to its cool shades when the suffocating 
dust and the burning heat of the life around me 
become insupportable. However, of this inamo- 
rata I cannot give you a correct idea. She was 
so etherial that in dreams alone could she reveal 
herself tome. You. I trust, are free from preju- 
dice against dreams. Those nocturnal phenomena 
possess as much reality as the coarser images of 
the day, upon which we can place our hands and 
with which we ofttimes soil our fingers. Yes, in 
dreams I saw the lovely being who made me 
happier than aught else in this world ever did. 
T cannot tell you much regarding her general 
appearance, nor can I describe her features 
minutely. 
before seen and never saw afterwards. I can 
remember this much: it was neither florid nor 
pale, but softly sallow, and as transparent as 
crystal. The charm of that face lay neither in 
regularity of features nor in interesting mobility; 
its character lay rather in its enchanting, fascin- 
ating, and almost appalling truthfulness. Full 
of conscious love and graceful goodness, it was 
more like a soul than a face, and, on that ac- 
count, I have never been able fully to recall its 
outward form. The eves were as soft as flowers. 
The lips were pale, but gracefully curved. She 
wore ® prignoir of blue silk and naught besides. 
Her neck and feet were uncovered, and her 
graceful proportions peered forth stealthily 
through her soft, thin dress. I cannot recall 
what we used to say to one another. I only 
know that we were affianced, and, frank, happy, 
and confiding as we were, we chatted like cheer- 
ful bride and bridegroom, or brother and sister. 
At other times, we ceased to speak, and gazed 
into each other's eyes, living ages in that happy 
contemplation. 





(To be continued.) 


Robert Schumann and Clara Wieck.* 


Robert Schumann’s residence in Leipsic, having 
proved so important in many respects for German 
music, deserves our particular consideration. Rob- 
ert Schumann, born at Zwickau, on the 8th June, 
1810, was the youngest son of August Schumann, a 
bookeeller. He took his first lessons in the art—on 
the piano to wit—from, Herr Kuansch, Bachelor of 
Arts, and teacher, at that period, in the Lyceum of 
the above town. ‘ The empire of tone soon filled the 
boy’s soul ; its magic ”’—as Joseph von Wasiclewski 
expresses himself in his admirable biography entitled 
Robert Schumann—* quickly Inosened the ‘bonds, of 
his spivit, and, at the same time, exercised such a 

wer upon his youthful and excited mind, that, of 

is own accord, and without any knowledge of the 

* From a work entitled. Zur Geschichte des Theaters und 


der Musik in Leipsic, by Dr. Emil Kueschke. (PF. Fleiecher, 
Leipsic.) 








Hers was a face that I had never | 








theory of general bass, he even attempted original 
productions. The earliest of these, consisting of 
small dances, were written as far back as between 
his seventh and eighth year. The gift of extempor- 
izing, too, was simultaneously manifested in a de- 
gree commensurate with the manual proficiency he 
had attained.” With regard to the last point, we 
read, among other things, in a biographical sketch 
published in the Al/qemeine Musik-Zeitung (series tor 
1840): “It is related that, even when a boy, Schu. 
mann possessed a particular partiality and gift for 
painting feelings and characteristic traits in tone ; 
nay, more : he is said to have been able to sketch so 
ogre and comically the various dispositions of 
lis playfellows who stood around him at the piano, 
that they would burst out laughing at the excellence 
of their portraits.” 

Tt would lead us too far were we to attempt to fol- 
low further the process pursned in its development by 
Schumann’s talent, during the days of his bovhood 
and of his youth, however interesting the subject is 
of itself. His various acts, frequently highly amus- 
ing, and frequently even touching, while he was grow- 
ing up in his father’s house, have all, probably, been 
mentioned and collected, in a reverential spirit, by 
Wasielewski, and therefore, it must suffice for us 
again to refer to that writer’s book, which has been 
our guide in the present chapter. 

In March, 1828, Schumann went to the University 
of Leipsic to study law. Of the many acquaintances 
he formed in our town, there was not one which 
proved more important for him than that with Fried- 
rich Wieck, concerning whom it may here be advis 
ahle to give a few biographical facts. He was born 
on the 18th August, 1785, at Pretsch, a small town 
near Wittenberg. At an early age he manifested a 
partiality for music, but, on account of his parents’ 
poverty, was unable to satisfy it. By the help of 
kind patrons, he was subsequently enabled to attend 
the Torgau Gymnasium. On leaving that institu- 
tion, he proceeded, in 1803, to the High School at 
Wittenberg, as a student of theology. Here at last, 
having several musical acquaintances, he found an 
opportunity of indulging his ruling passion, and tried 
his hand at four or five instruments, such as the harp, 
the piano. the violin, the horn, and the double-hass, 
simultaneously, He received, at that period, some 
half dozen piano-forte lessons from Herr Milchmavyer, 
the Masical Director, living in Torgau, and this was 
the only instruction he ever had in his who'e tife. 
The student years in Wittenberg were followed by 
his residence, as private tutor, in a noble family, at 
Zingst, near Querfurt, but his sojourn ended, for 
some reasons not quite clear, by his leaving secretly 
and at night. He next accepted a similar appoint- 
ment in the house of Herr von M., at Bielitz, not far 
from Bautzen. But here, too, as well as in several 
other families, he did not remain long. At last, a 
nervous affection compelled him to ahandon his old 
profession entirely. He now went to Leipsic for the 
purpose of consulting Hahnemann. He remained in 
the town, and founded a musical cirenlating library. 
He also gave piano forte lessons, at first according to 
Logier’s system. and then according to one of his 
own: “based upon rational views, and gradually 
improved by a keen and delicate faculty of cbserva- 
tion.” Wieck has been called not unjustly “a born 
piano-forte teacher.” At Easter, 1840, he quitted 
Leipsic, and settled in Dresden, where he is still en- 
gaged as actively as ever in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. 

Schumann, who had then scarcely made his ac- 
quaintance, begged, like others, Wieck to give him 
piano-forte lessons. He took some, thouvh indeed 
only a very limited number. As early as February, 
1829, Wieck wag compelled, from want of time, to 
leave off yiving these lessons. But even had such 
not heen the case, our friend could not have learned 
much more of him, because, soon afterwards he 
quitted Leipsic for a lengthened period, to go and 
study at the University of Heidelberg. Here, again, 
Schumann entered himself as a student of law, 
though during his stay at the University he became 
clearly conscions that he was not born for learning 
but for art. The notion of changing his career took 
firm possession of him. He opened his mind to his 
mother—his father was already dead—and appealed 
to Friedrich Wieck to decide the matter. Wieck 
pronounced altogether in his favor. On this, Schu- 
mann’s family offered no further objection, and at 
Michaelmas, 1830, Schumann returned to Leipsic, 
resolved to live entirely for music, and educate him- 
self further in it under Wieck. In order to be near 
him, Schumann even took a lodging in Wieck’s own 
residence, in the Grimmaische Strasse. 

The carnestness, however, with which he immedi- 
ately devoted himself to an artistic career, in order to 
make rapid progress, was attended, unfortunately, in 
one respect, with very disastrous consequences. In 

















order to give his right hand the greatest possible 
mobility and quickness, he made experiments with 
string, always tying up one finger, and keeping it in 
the air,so as to render it independent of the others not 
thus raised. By so doing, he stretched the sinews of 
the hand immoderately, and the consequence was 
that it hecame completely crippled. He thus saw 
himself disappointed in the hope of ever being a 
piano-forte virtuoso, and so, “ driven to it almost in- 
evitably by fate, he at length entered upon that 
ground in which the seed of creative power slumber- 
ing within him sprouted forth, and yrew up till it 
gradually became a tree full of blossoms and of fruit, 
though, alas, ultimately withered at the top: he de- 
voted himself entirely to composition.” (See Wasie- 
leweki.) 

At that period, Heinrich Dorn (now Royal Capell- 
meister in Berlin) was Musicai Director at the thea- 
tre, then a Theatre Roval, Leipsic. Schumann ap- 
plied to him for theoretical instruction, and how 
thankful he was to the end of his life for that instruc: 
tion, which rea!ly first opened to him the inward 
nature of art, appears from letters which the two men 
subsequently wrote each other. For a few years our 
friend’s principai occupation was composition ; what 
he composed may be seen on reference to Wasielew- 
ski’s book. We may here remark that the first move- 
ment of a still unknown and unfinished symphony, 
in G minor, for orchestra, wes destined to be the first 
work by Schumann publicly played, which was ata 
concert given by Clara Wieck,then thirteen years old, 
on the 18th November, 1832, at Zwickau, the com- 
poser’s native town, The composer himself was 
present, and, unobserved hy any one, heard the per- 
formance from a modest hiding place. By the way, 
for the sake of change, he spent the entire winter of 
1832-33 once more at home, and did not return to 
Leipsic before the March of the year last named. 

He now gave up his lodging in Wieck’s house, 
not becanse he had ceased to be on an intimate foot- 
ing with Wieck, but only to move into an idyllic and 
tranquil summer retreat in “ Riedel’s Garden, which 
he animated not only in the day time with his music, 
bat frequently, on mild nights, with his acquaint- 
ances. He did this sometimes in a humorous, and, 
it must he confessed, rather fast manner.’’? In Sep- 
tember, however, he quitted these quarters, and hired 
a lodging on the fourth floor of Helfer’s house, in 
the Burgstrasse. Here he was destined to be thrown 
into a state of most serious and violent mental agita. 
tion, foreshadowing his future fate. A sister-in-law 
of his died, and the intelligence of the fact, coming 
upon him unexpectedly, produced a profound impres - 
sion which, on one particular night, attained so great 
a height as nearly to result in suicide. With refer- 
ence to this there is the following entry in his diary : 
“ The fearful night of October 17th.” 

(To be continued. ) 








Music Abroad. 


London. 

The Rorat Itavtan Opera brought its seeson 
to aclose with four performances of L’ Etoile du 
Nord in the last week of July. We have already 
made note of the performances from week to week. 
The Times pronounces it the most brilliant and pros- 
perous season since 1851. 

Her Magsesty’s THEATRE also finished its regu- 
lar season about the same time, followed by a series 
of extra nights in August at reduced prices. The 
operas of the first week were Oberon, Mirella, Faust, 
Trovatore and Lucrezia Borgia; of the second and 
last week, Lucia, Lucrezia, Faust, &e. 


Mr. Mapleson’s season (says the Athenceum) is 
understood to have been a less fruitful one than Mr. 
Gye’s ; it may be owing to his comparatively smaller 
experience,—it may be owing to the hampered condi- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Theatre, it may be owing to 
the constitution of his company and the cast of his 
operas. Malle. Tietjiens has still a superb soprano 
voice ; but it is too much to expect that she should 
bear the weight of atheatre on her shoulders; and 
yet, obviously, every lady who has had a chance of 
dividing. duties with her, as last year Madlle. Artot, 
this year Madame Harriers-Wippern, has been pro- 
duced as charily as possible. Strange policy this of 
discouraging new artists, who by giving rest would 
adjourn the waning time of the elder ones! Signor 
Giuglini stands less well with his public than he did ; 
his style cloys. Mr. Santley has made further pro- 
gress in every one’s good graces. Of the rest of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company there is no great need to speak, 
save to tell that the doleful heaviness of M. Junca 
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deprived one of the manager’s novelties, the carefully 
pretty opera of “Falstaff,” of its main prop, and thus 
damaged its chance of success. The revival of “Fi- 
delio” produced its usual sensation. 

Tae BiruincuaM Festivar is the last great 
theme of talk, and especially the three new works 
composed for it by English musicians, if we may 
count Costa one. The Orchestra, { Aug. 6) gives a 
pleasant account of the rehearsals thereof at Hanover 
Square Rooms: 


The appearance of the Queen’s Concert Room was 
unusually interesting on Monday. The entire area 
was filled with the members of Mr. Costa’s band— 
the finest body of instrumentalists in Europe. Every- 
where,amongst the serried ranks of wind and strings, 
you could pick out the well-known face of a capital 
solo player, content for the nonce to sink his individ- 
uality, and assist in the wonderful ensemble of har- 
mony Mr. Costa’s orchestra can produce. On the 
platform the artists of the day were seated, chatting 
to each other; RupersporrFF full of animation and 
the confidenee of a huudred triumphs in oratorio ; 
Sainton-Do sy, calm and self-possessed in the 
knowledge of her great school; Miss Parmer, 
veiled and nicely got up in morning dress ; Sant- 
LEY, baritonish, and scrutinizing the far end of the 
orchestra through his eye-glass; CumMmineGs, im- 
pressed with his rising talents, and their responsibility. 
Add to the artists Mr. OrtverR Mason, the portly 
and gentlemanly managing director from Birming- 
ham, handing up ladies politely to the orchestra, and 
throwing sulutations about recklessly; Mr. Costa 
turning over his score; Mr. Cnortey, from the 
Atheneum, in watchful somnolence in his chair; and 
a handful of friends and amarenrs who are sprinkled 
at the back of the platform ,and you can realize theffip- 
pearance of the orchestra. Later on,Mr. Sims REEVES 
turns up in resplendent raiment and the glossiest of 
hats, makes a feintof wishing to stop down below, 
but finally ascends and takes his place on the plat- 
form. And lastly, ADELINA Part, in a neat cuir- 
colored dress anda white bonnet, trips up the stair, and 
adds her dark, intelligent face to the little ring, where 
so much enchantment in the way of vocal music is 
going to be done. In the gallery at the far end of 
the room, and just above the trombones and Mr. 
Curpp’s drums, a score of ladies are seated by invi- 
tation to hear the performance, and lounging darkly 
behind them are men critical, and men_ professional, 
and men curious—all present, likewise, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. Mason. 

Punctually at noon, the appointed hour, Mr. Costa 
with his broad, benevolent face and dapper appear- 
ance, is visible full front at his desk, baton in hand— 
the band ceases the agreeable carerwauling which is 
seemingly indispensable for getting in tune—Mr. 
STIMPSON settles down to a wee harmonium, which, 
by a pleasant fiction, represents the Birmingham 
great organ. Mr. Santiey looks at his opening 
bars, and, after a few magic waves from Costa, the 
Overture to “Naaman” commences. It is, of course, 
premature to speak critically of a work of the im- 

rtance of ‘‘Naaman” after a cursory hearing at 
rehearsal. Suffice it to speak of it at present in the 
most general manner, and to give our readers a notion 
of the libretto and the distribution of the musical 
numbers. The argument drawn up by Mr. Bar- 
THOLOMEW (author of the books of “#lijah” and 
“Eli”’) states that the incidents are taken from the 
2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th chapters of the Second Book of 
Kings, beginning with the translation of Evigsan to 
heaven, as witnessed by Errsna and the Sons of the 
Prophets. There are the miracles of the multiplica- 
tion of the widow's oil; the promise to the Shuman- 
ite of a son; the triumphal arrival of Naaman, and 
the application to Evisna at the suggestion of the 
Jewish captive maiden Anan, and the healing of the 
waters. Ih the second part is the failure of GeHazt 
to work the cure of the child of the Shumanite, fol- 
lowed by a Sanctus of angels, the reanimation of the 
dead child by Evisna, the relation by the boy of his 
hearing the angels sing in heaven, the effect of the 
miracle on NaaAMAN when narrated to him bv Anan, 
the bathing in the Jordan, the restoration of NAAMAN 
and his becoming one of the elect, and the Hallelujah 
glorification at the close. The setting comprises 
some 44 numbers, including two elaborate marches, 
two choral finales of magnitude, fugues and chorus, 
duets, trios, quartets, a quintet, and solo for tenor, 
bass, soprano and contralto. 

It will thus be seen that the book in manv respects 
closely trenches on the incidents of the “E/ijah,” but 
not so much as to make comparison inevitable or pre- 
judicial. There can be no doubt that “Naaman” is 
a great work, far broader, and, essentially, more dra- 
matic, although possessing the same characteristics 
of melody and treatment, than the “E/i.” The scor- 
ing is indeed wonderful. Costa touches all the iu- 





| struments of his large orchestra in his score as deli- 


cately as if they were one—art, experience, time, can 
do nothing more perfect in the instrumenting of a 
work than Mr. Costa has achieved in “Naaman.” 
The other astonishing feature of the rehearsal was 


| the perfect reading of the score at sight by the or- 


ehestra. It was marvellous. Here and there, Mr. 
Costa stopped them; not for any peactical error, but 
for the enhancing a particular effeet—and, from end 
to end of the oratorio, every thought and every note 
was picked up and interpreted with a readiness and 
intelligence that have no parallel in Europe. As re- 
gards Adelina Patti, she will be a success in orato- 
rio. When her style is chastened a little, to consist 
with the popuier notion of oratorio-singing, her pure 
and sympathetic voice and perfect culture will do all 
the rest. 

On Tuesday Mr.H.Smarr’s “Bride of Dunkerron,” 
and Mr. Surnivan’s “Kenilworth” were rehearsed, 
conducted by the composers respectively. The li- 
bretto of Mr. Smart’s cantata is written by Mr. 
Frederick Enoch, and is Undinish in its plot. We 
give the argument :—The Lord of Dunkerron, who 
has become enamored of a sea-maiden, seeks her for 
his bride ; she has not the power to quit her element, 
and he follows her to her spirit-home : the sea-maiden 
leaves him that she may obtain the sea-king’s sanc- 
tion to the union ; but he, with the storm-spirits, has 
already doomed her to death, for loving one of mor- 
tal birth,—and she reappears to her lover only to an- 
nounce her fate: he, for his temerity, is driven from 
the spirit-land, and cast back by the tempest to the 
shores of the upper-world. The sea-spirits lament 
the loss of the maiden,—the serfs the death of their 
master. This tradition, the scene of which is the 
ruined castle of Dunkerron, on the const of Kerry, 
has been the subject of a ballad by Crofton Croker, 
the catastrophe in which, however, is deviated from 
in the present version. 

This cantata will advance Mr. Henry Smart’s 
fame as a composer of the highest acquirements. The 
story and its treatment are essentially dramatic, and 
the scoring is brilliant. | The singers are Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Chorley has written an elegant and scholarly 
libretto on the subject of Qneen Elizabeth’s visit to 
tie princely Leicester at Kenilworth, and Mr. Ar- 
thur Sullivan has succeeded in infusing into his mu- 
sic much picturesque and local coloring. The ar- 
tists who will sing in this cantata are Mmme. Lein- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Signor Mario, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Cummings. 

Both of the cantatas were considered to be genuine 
successes. 


In the same paper we find the arrangements for the 
Festival, as follows : 

The triennial meeting in the Town-hall of Bir- 
mingham, in aid of the funds of the General Hos- 
pital, is fixed for the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Sep- 
tember. The Earl of Lichfield is the president, 
which signfies that he will enjoy the exclusive privi- 
lege of extending encores to such pieces in the sacred 
works as he may deem worthy of repetition. The 
outline of the performances stands thus :--On Tues- 
day, the 6th of September. Mendelssohn’s “Paul” 
will he revived—an oratorio unacconntably super- 
seded by the subsequent work of the composer, 
“Elijah,” but quite equal to, and, according to the 
notions of many good judges, superior even to the 
last named oratorio. On Wednesday will be pro- 
duced Costa’s sacred oratorio Naaman,” composed 
expressly for this festival, On Thursday morning 
will be given Handel’s ‘Messiah :” and on Friday, 
the last morning, Beethoven's ‘‘Mount of Olives” 
will he given, as also Mozart's Mass in C, and Han- 
del’s “Solomon; ”’ the latter, of course, compressed. 
Instead of the ball, which usually terminated the 
festival, a much more appropriate winding up will 
be the execution of Mendelssohn’s “/lijah.” 

As regards the evening performances, the scheme 
will comprise interestinz novelties as well as attract- 
ive variety :--On Tuesday night will be the first per- 
formance of a cantata, by Mr. Henry Smart, (‘The 
Bride of Dunkerrow,’’) one of our cleverest English 
composers. On Wednesday the concert will include 
Mendelssohn’s “Lobyesang.”” On Thursday the new 
cantata, “Kenilworth,” by the rising young composer, 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan, will be performed for the first 
time. 

The solo performers engaged on this occasion are 
Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton. The 
former will play two concertos ; the one Mendelssohn’s 
in D minor, which he once performed at a festival 
in Birmingham; and we believe the other will he 
Weber’s Concert Stiick. Madame Goddard and M. 
Sainton will play a duet for piano-forte and violin. 

Mr. Stimpson is the organist, and Mr. Costa, as 
usual, conductor. The band will comprise picked 
players, of whom 106 are stringed instruments, 





namely, 28 first violins, 26 second violins, 18 violas, 
17 violoncellos, and 17 double basses. The wood, 
brass, and percussion number 31; the flutss, oboes, 
clarionets, and bassoons being doubled. 

The principal vocalists are Adelina Patti and 
Tietjens, Madame Rudersdorff, and Madame Lem- 
mens Sherrington, soprani; Madame Sainton-Dolby 
and Miss Palmer, contralti; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mario, tenori; Santley and Weiss, 
bassi. 

The chorus will muster 94 soprani, 29 contralti, 
58 alti, 87 tenori, and 88 bassi—total, 356; which, 
with band, will be close upon an effective of 500 
executants, all carefully selected. 





Paris. 

A letter of the New York Tribune’s special corres- 
pondent (August 5) contains interesting information 
about the opera houses, Meyerbeer, &c., from which 
we cull the following : 


The new Opera honse, when completed, will cost 
the State about 25 million franes—more than all the 
primary schools of all France [one-third of whose 
adult males this day cannot read or sign their names, 
600,000 of whose virls and boys do not go to school 
at all] cost the State in any one year. But it will be 
the perfectest theatre in every respect but external 
architecture, in the world. A commission of ver 
first-class men in science and art, has just been insti- 
tuted by Government, whose function it is to study 
all questions relating to the rise, beauties, safety, and 
comfort of the house in all its parts and purposes, 
and of the arriving, seeing, hearing, and departing 
public—to find and devise rractical applications of 
the solutions to their questions. 

At the old Opera in the Rue Lepelletier there has 
been a little emeute, a struggle, a revolution,in which 
the manager has triumphed, and crinoline has been 
suppressed ! * * * 

For any reader uf Paris newspapers, or the Paris 
correspondence of anv foreign journal, to pass from 
the Grand Opera to Meyerheer is no transition—only 
continuation. L Africaine, alias Vasco de Gama, the 
Paris correspondent’s faithfulest, fertilest theme of 
paragraphs any time these ten years, was bodily 
brought from Berlin to the Director of the Opera last 
Wednesday week; the very partition complete in 
every musical note, and enriched with notes literary 
by the hands of the great composer, that anticipate 
and furnish variations for avoiding or overcoming all 
possible difficulties in the execution and putting on 
the stage of what the Master seems to have consid- 
ered his masterpiece. Rossini’s homage to his Ger- 
man brother in genius, improvised, it is said, under 
the inspiration of profeund respect and emotion, as 
Meverheer’s funeral procession passed under his win- 
dows, is soon to be published. 

Among the honors paid to Meyerbeer dead, not 
the slightest is, a very lively performance now in 
preparation at Vienna The story goes, at least, that 
it will bea parody in advance on the Africaine. The 
scene is a virgin forest in America, where L’ Africaine 
has sought refuge from the pursuit of opera managers 
and musical publishers; but where, hardly having 
time to hewail in an adag/o her long course of impris- 
onment in the portfolio of the author of her days, she 
is fallen upon by an armed band of managers and 
publishers, &e., &e. 

{ mentioned at the time of it, some six months or 
so ago, an imperial decree granting “liberty to the 
theatres,” which was to take effect on the first of the 
then following, now last past, first July. This lib- 
erty of the theatres—defined, qualified, and restrained 
by the sixty articles of a voluminous ordinance of 
police published in the last days of June—amounts 
briefly to this : any dramatic production can hereafter 
be performed at ary theatre ; that is, theatres hitherto 
restricted to a particular kind of performance (say, 
for instance, like the Ambigu, to melodrama and 
vaudevilles), may now present classic comedy and 
tragedy if they choose. 

* * * * 

But of the half dozen or more, new theatres, the 
really new one is the little Italian opera of the Rue 
Cadet, this is to be a Buffa, a real Italian Buffa, giv- 
ing to Parisians for the first time what the habhitues 
of the Italian opera of Paris, London, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid, New York, or Havana never seen and heard, 
except very rarely and then very imperfectly, the 
light, fantastic, charming, graceful, super-comic but 
not gross, Buff not Buffon, Neapolitan, and other 
specially national Italian fancy and humor set to 
music, played, sung, and danced. 


Govunop is said to be occupied in writing incidental 
music, on an unusually grand scale, for a new play 
by M, Legouvé, in which Madame Ristori will ap- 
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pear at the Théatre Lyrique. He is also re-writing | 


the last two acts of “ Mirella.” 


M. Scuna, the musical critic of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has been attacked with a very severe affec- 
tion of the brain. His friends had for some time 
remarked in him a certain exaltation, which caused 
them great anxiety. 

The Granp Opera keeps on re-producing the 
eight or ten pieces of the same old repertoire. For 
the past month or two nothing but Les Huguenots, 
La Juive, Guillaume Tell, Le Comte Ory, La Favorita, 
and Le Trouvére (Trovatore), with Mile. Sax, Mlle. 
Wertheimber, M. Morere (tenor), and M. Faure 
{baseo), as the leading singers. For novelty a fas- 
cinating new ballet, called ‘‘Nemea,” is having a 
great ran. 

The other Opera houses are closed. But the Opera 
Comique was to re-open about the end of August 
with Lara and L’Eclair. Among the novelties an- 
nounced for the coming season are: “Le Capitaine 
Henriot,” text by Sardou, music by Gevaert, to be 
interpreted by Couderc, Achard, Ponchard, Crosti, 
Prilleux ; Mmes. Galli-Marié, Bella, Colus ;—‘ 7out 
est bien qui finit bien’’ (All’s well that ends well), 
text by Carré and Hadot, masic by Felicien David, 
singers: Montaubry, Gourdin ; Mmes. Cico, Girard, 
Révilly, Tual and Casimir ;—* Le Tresor de Pierrot,” 
text by Cormon and Trianon, music by Eugene 
Guutier, singers : Montaubry, Potel, Nathan ; Mmes 
Monrose and Tual;—besides which, a fourth new 
opera, music by Bazin. 

Of the annual Concours of the Conservatoire Im- 
périal de Musique the correspondent of the Orchestra 
SAYS : 

In former years those competitions were always of 
real interest, but this year they have greatly fallen off. 
The competitors have been very far from attaining 
that point of excellence which characterized them in 
previous years ; but whose fault this is, it is difficult 
to say—the professors’ or the pupils’. Without saying 
that there is a decline in the study or progress of 


music generally, we may venture to say that the 
jury was somewhat puzzled, in certain branches at 





least, in the presentation of awards. The pupils did | 


not possess this year that so-called feu sacré for their 
art, the want of which rendered the Concours so cold 
and so devoid of interest; nevertheless, some clever 
pupils have been duly appreciated in several branches, 
and, no doubt, next year every one will do his best 
and endeavor to spare the school that little disap- 
pointment. 


Diwvight’s Journal of Music. 
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Cnance or Terms. In common with all the 
other periodicals and journals, dailies, weeklies, semi 
monthlies, &c., and for the same reason, namely the 
greatly increased cost of paper (three times what it 
was before the war), and of all the elements that go 
to the making up of a journal, Dwient’s JouRNAL 
or Music is compelled to raise its price. We too, 
have an additional reason for this step. The case of 
an Art journal is exceptional ; it appeals to a limited 
patronage, to a class interested in its speciality. Yet 
in spite of this, our paper has been furnished at a rate 
much too small to remunerate iis publishers or give 
a decent living to its editor. We are continually as- 
sured by our subscribers that our terms were ridicu- 
lously low, and that every real reader of a high-toned 
musical paper would as Willingly pay two or three 
dollars for it as only one. We intend to give them a 
trial. 

From this time, therefore, the price of the Journal 
to all new or renewing subscribers will be fwo dollars 
perannum. Of course all our existing contracts 
with subscribers will be fulfilled at the old rates. 
Price of single copies ten cents. 





Apropos of “ Mus. Doc.” 

Several of our Colleges, as wé see by the 
reports of their ‘“ Commencement” exercises, 
have seen fit this year to confer for the first time 
the honorary degree of Doctorin Music. Quite 
a batch of “Mus. Docs” are now afloat in the com- 
munity. It is to be feared thatthe title will become 
too common, like that of “Professor,” which so 
many singing-school masters and _psalm-book 
makers have conferred upon themselves. And 
naturally for some time it must mean about as 
little. The musical Doctorate hails exclusively 
from English Universities and from the Church 
of England. There are no Mus. Does. in Ger- 
many, land of the great musicians. German 
Universities, wishing to honor men like Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Liszt, and others, and to put 


-a certain seal of academic sanction on their em- 


inence as men, men of large culture and humani- 
ty, have conferred on them the degree, not of Doc- 
tor in Music, but of Doctor in Philosophy, in Arts, 
or what not, just as our Harvard and Ya!e com- 
pliment eminent men with the degree of L.L. D, 
though they may never have opened a law book 
in their lives. But at Oxford and old Cambridge 
the title carries with it a meaning; it implies au- 
thority, on the strength of satisfactory examina- 
tion and approval, to teach, by lesson or example, 
in this speciality, the art of music. Before a 
University can confer such authority, it must first 
be an authority itself; it must have its musical 
department, its musical foundations, musical 
scholars and professors, its experts capable of 


judging. The Doctorate in Music, therefore, is 


preceded by a first or Baccalaureate degree. The 
conditions of the two degrees are correctly stated 
in a recent number of the Pioneer as follows: 


A person desirous of hecoming a Bachelor in Music 
(Mus. B.) must enter his name in some college of 
the University of Cambridge, and be admitted as a 
member (otherwise he cannot proceed to any degree 
whatever) ; he must satisfy the Professor of Music, 
on actual examination, as to his proficiency in the 
art, and must compose a solemn piece of music, for 
five voices, with orchestral accompaniment, and 
cause the same, at his own expense, to he performed, 
at the appointment of the Vice Chancellor, before 
the university. 

For the degree of Doctor in Music, (Mus. Doc.) a 
much more extended composition is required, written 
in eight parts, for voices, with full orchestral accom- 
paniments, to be performed before the university, at 
the expense of the candidate. This expense must 
be pretty large, as the performers must be paid for re- 
hearsals, and for all expenses of their visit to the 
university. 

In this way Dr. Epwarp Hongees, late organ- 
ist of Trinity Church in New York,tormerly of Bris- 
tol. England, received the Doctor’s degree at Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr. Havergal, in his “Llistory of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm Tune” tells us what sort 
of an exercise he wrote for it ; 

In the year 1825, Dr. Edward Hodges, formerly 
of Bristol, and now, to our national loss, of New 
York, introduced the tane, as a tenor part, in a 
splendid chorus. which formed a portion of a most 
elaborate anthem for his Doctor’s degree at Cam- 
bridge. The tune formed a stately contrast to the 
more quickly moving subject, which in all the inge- 
nuity of fugal counterpoint, was careering beneath 
and above it. The Doctor was heard, very charac- 
teristically, to sav, that he just wanted fifty parish- 
clerks to take up the tune “lustily, and with a good 
courage,” when the point came for beginning it in 
the chorus. 

Here in America we have at last the title; but 
itis purely honorary ; it costs no examinations, 
no doctorial exercise. _It first appeared among 
us about ten years ago. And here again we quote 
the Pioneer : 





No American, as far as we know, has received 
cither of these degrees, ‘‘in course.” Indeed the 
majority of those who would be ambitious of the 
honor, would be apt to flinch at some of the re- 
quisitions, 

The archbishop of Cnnterbury has the prerogative 
of conferring the degree of Doctor in Music on per- 
sons not of English birth, without any special eram- 
ination or performance of music. The, only such 
doctorate worn by a native American is that very 
gracefully “sported” by Dr. S. P. Tuckerman of 
Boston. This was conferred in this manner by the 
archbishop, at the personal request of one of our 
recent ministers at the court of St. James. Dr. 
Lowell Mason was thus decorated by the New York 
City University. 


This last named instance, the first example (we 
believe) by an American College, occurred in 
1855. It has not been imitated until this present 
summer, when we read that the Catholic College 
at Georgetown has conferred the “Mus. Doc.” 
upon J. H. WiLtcox, organist at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception in Boston; that Co- 
lumbia College has passed the same compliment 
upon H. S. Cur.er, successor of Dr. Hodges at 
Trinity Church; and Yale College upon GusTAVE 
J. STOECKEL, musical instructor in that institu- 
tion. All these gentlemen, doubtless, are musi- 
cally accomplished in their several ways, and we 
would not detract from their just honors. But we 
think too highly of them, both as musicians and 
as men of sense, to believe that they themselves 
attach much value to the title. Indeed, when 
we consider what our Universities and Colleges 
are in respect to the science and the art of Music, 
it is difficult to regard these ceremonial edicts 
seriously. In the first place what University is 
there in the land, which is at all competent to 


judge of anybody’s claims to such an honor ? 


What College has a musical department, above 
the rudimental condition of a common singing 
school, or includes a recognized class of educated 
musicians, musical scholars, Masters, or even 
Bachelors, in thisone among the Arts? Notoriety, 
popularity, mere outward professional success 
among a people not particularly musical, or 
among the music-lovers of a certain class or 
church, is sure to decide each case, in the lack of 
any power to put it to the true test. How many 
of these “Doctors” have ever grappled success- 
fully, or at all, with such problems in musical 
composition as the Doctor’s exercise required in 
England? And again, without meaning to dis- 
parage the musical attainments of either of the 
gentlemen above named, who doubts that 
superior musicians to any of them exist in 
most of our principal cities, whom no one ever 
thought of Doctoring, and that precisely the most 
accomplished would be the very last to wish to 
wear such a title ? 

We should not have touched upon this theme 
at all, were it not that it suggests another more 
important. On one account we hail this action 
of the colleges asa good sign (although it is at 
least a comfort to think that good old Alma Mater 
Harvard does not as yet let herself be betrayed 
intoany such solemn nonsense). It is a sign that 
Music, and musical character are at last begin- 
ning to be respected in our seats of learning. 
Things go very much by “respectability” in this 
world. When the Colleges show that they believe 
in Music, it will not be long before society at 
large, the merchants and the practical rulers and 
providers of this world, will begin to believe also: 
and nothing but that general belief is wanted to 
ensure donations and endowments of music in our 
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colleges or in noblé institutions of its own, Con- 
servatories, &c., on as generous a scale as other 
sciences are now endowed. It seems to usa 
seasonable moment to repeat here some hints 
which we threw out several years §@go. Now 
that we have got so many Musical Doctors among 
us, these hints will perhaps be listened to more 
than they were at that time. 

We trust it will not be many years longer be- 
fore our Universities shall embrace Musical Pro- 
fessorshipsin their learned Faculties. Rich would- 
be benefactors may do as much good to posterity 
by endowing schools of Art, as by endowing 
schools of Literature, Theology or Science. Nay, 
an amply endowed permanent provision of the 
highest kind of orchestral concerts, oratorios, &e., 
in acity like New York or Boston, lifting these 
things far above the fluctuating patronage of 
half-cultivated publics, and so keeping the stand- 
ard always classical and high, and ruling out all 
clap-trap and mere fashion, were as useful and 
as noble a disposition of a millionaire’s abun- 
dance, as the bequest of a like fund for any sort 
of a new professorship at Yale or Harvard. Can 
Greek or Latin, Algebra or Logic, do more to 
refine, to humanize and elevate society, than a 
deep, intimate love and understanding ot the 

reat tone-creations of the inspired masters? Can 
Jomer or Virgil quicken the human soul more 
than Beethoven? And is it any extravagance 
of fancy to suggest that Handel’s “ Messiah ” may 
have done as much good in the world as Dr. 
Paley’s Ethics ? 

These are hints which we think it behoves the 
fathers and wise men, the “men of eminent 
gravity ” of our community to consider. Until 
recently the worth of Music, as one of the great 
means of intellectual, emotional and social culture, 
has been little known or dreamed of in this busy 
land, save by a few isolated enthusiasts, or small 
groups of such. But now there are thousands 
who will not hesitate to ascribe much of their 
best culture, much that is most precious and most 
soul-supporting in life’s fever and perplexity, to 
Music ; thousands who feel a debt of gratitude to 
it as deep as any feel to Plato and the great 
philosophers and poets, or to all the lights of 
literature and science ; thousands who need not 
look upon that noble statue of Beethoven in the 
Music Hall, to feel that there is as great and 
noble sphere for the devotion of a man’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual energies in Music, pursued 
as an Art, as there can be in any honored occu- 
pation. Now if.this-were-as widely and general- 
ly believed, as it is unquestionably true, Music 
would be as liberally and variously endowed in 
Colleges and Universities, in lyeeums and con- 
cert hallg and lyrical temples and Conservatoires 
in every city and large town, as any of the 
branches of scholastic culture have been from of 
old. 

_ There is no lack of schools andcolleges. There 
is no lack of funds, by subscription or bequest, for 
any needed number of professorships.in any old 
or modern literature, in any branch of Physics 
or of Metaphysics. There is wealth enough, and 
the wealthy take a patriotic pride in these things. 
Whatsoever is expended upon public education 
is accounted well spent. It is among the glories 
of the merchants of Boston, as a class, that no 
subscription for a new observatory or telescope, 
or for the founding or strengthening of a scientific 
or a literary professorship, with a live man to fill 
It, IS ever suffered to fall to the ground among 
them. Whose are the names borne by so many 
of the best foundations in our Alma Mater? They 
are the names of public-spirited, far-seeing, pros- 
perous merchants,who saw the value of education 
to the coming generations, and who felt it a duty 
which they owed to (lei children and their coun- 
try, to open, out of their material abundance, 
permanent fountains of such education in its sev- 
eral branches. Every month brings report of 
some munificent donation or bequest of this sort. 
Yet never, so far do we hear of anybody in his 
will bequeathing fifty or even ten thousand dol- 
lars for the endowment of any thing musical. 
And why? Simply because the conviction of 


| the usefulness of such an object has not acquired 


the sanction of society at large, has not become 
public opinion. Those having the means and 
Will to benefit posterity, bestow their wealth, as 
others have done before them, upon certain old- 
fashioned, respectable, conventional good objects. 
Few seek out new and equally needed ways of 
doing good. Here is a wealthy and eccentric 
old bachelor,who has original notions and refined 
tastes of his own,among which perhaps a passion- 
ate devotion to good music, to indulge which he 
thinks it little to appear strange and visionary to 
his neighbors all his life. He believes in music ; 
believes in it enthusiastically, extravagantly ; 
cherishes it in his quiet way as the diving fire of 
his life ; yet it is a hundred to one that when he 
comes to make his will, he will bestow all he has 
upon some conventional old form of charity, upon 
a hospita], a Greek professorship, a chapel, or 
what not, without its once occurring to him, inas- 
much as it never has been done, that it is quite 
practicable, and would be an extremely useful 
thing for him to open a perennial fountain of that 
divine Art he so loves to those that shall come 
after him. But wait a few years; let Music be- 
come as widely prized and honored, as now Greek 
and Hebrew are, and here and there a dying 
millionaire will begin to think he has a debt to 
Music too, among his responsibilities for the true 
culture of posterity. We do not despair of this. 
No one who knows and feels the social worth of 
music, can despair of it. If it have such worth, 
it must ere long be generally felt, and_ then sub- 
scriptions, donations and bequests will come as 
naturally for this good object as for any other. 
Two ways have occurred as worthy. One is 
to give St. Cecilia her chair among the fair and 
venerable “ humanities ” in our old universities. 
Another way, and one which would result in even 
more practical good, would be to endow a large 
permanent Orchestra, under wise and strict con- 
ditions, for the frequent public performance in 
any city of the reallv great classical compositions 
of the masters,—or still better a CONSERVATORY, 
‘which should embrace this among all the branches 
of a complete provision for musical instruction 
and example. 


Church Music. 


“Trinity Cortection of Church Musie ; con- 
taining all the Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
used in Trinity Church, New York, or in either of its 
three Chapels. By Epwarp Honers, Mus. Doc. 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England. 
With valuable additions by the Editor, S. Park- 
MAN TucKERMAN, Mus. Doc., Organist and Direc- 
tor of Musie in St. Paul’s Church, Boston.” (Pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Such is the title in full of one of the Jast and most 
important collections of Psalmody,—a clear, distin- 
guished, generous looking volume of 240 pages, in 
large form, which to the eye at least appears to prom- 
ise something better than the common crowded, tile- 
shaped and plebeian psalm-books, so numerous that 
one might fancy the whole land—not heaven, we 
hope, if we are to go there—paved with them. And 
really we think it is better than the most. Dr. 
Hodges was distinguished as a learned musician of 
the English Church school before he came to this 
country. Read what is said of him in the preceding 
article. The collection, now for the first time pub- 
lished, includes all the musie in these forms used 
during his twenty years’ directorship in Trinity 
Church. The larger pieces at the end of the book 
are confined to a very few occasional pieces, anthems, 
&e., good of their kind. The chants of course relate 
more to ritual than to music, and require no com- 
ment. The book therefore is essentially a Psalm 
Book. It contains 277 Psalm tunes and chorals (some 
of the number being various arrangements, as to 
harmony, of the same tune). Less than half of these 
are marked as belonging to the “Trinity Church Col- 
lection.” This we set down to the credit of Dr. 
Hodges, as one rare merit at the outset. If he Nm- 














ited his range of this plain, short, set class of tunes 
' 


to hardly more than a hundred, he showed a good 
sense by no means prevalent in our church choirs, 
where endless variety of the same sort of thing only 
serves to aggravate the monotony. 

About twenty tunes are of Dr. Hodges’ own com- 
position ; good solid pieces of harmony, with a mel- 
ody of some character for the most part, although 
sometimes a little dry and commonplace, but never 
maudlin sentimental or operatic. All is dignified, in 
keeping with the service. 

The rest are drawn from various sources. First a 
goodly number, really the best, of the solid old tunes 
such as never die,like Old Hundred, York, St. Ann’s, 
Mear, Dundee, &c.; a few old Moravian chorals ; but 
the larger half from old English composers ; a few, 
and but a few, made out of instruwental works, 
Masses, Oratorios, &c., of Handel, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, and the like. Very many of all these are har- 
monized by Dr. Hodges; and his harmony im-. 
presses us as chaste, clear, dignified, with easy move- 
ment of the parts, and (what we may say indeed of the 
whole book) with no nonsense in it. You find, at 
least, none of those childish, sentimental, sweetish 
duet passages in thirds, which have formed so much 
of the staple of New England psalm-books, and 
which were wont to tickle foolish ears in church. 
His harmony, too, is more free than most books 
from those empty reiterations of the same chord, 
and of the same cadence at the end of nearly every 
line of the hymn, which lends a senseless, lazy, 
routine character, or want of character, to so much 
that comes out of the mill of the “ psalm-smiters.” 
Yet we have to notice, that in here and there an in- 
stance, his study of free movement of parts, or of ex- 
pression of the verbal sense, has led him into progres- 
sions that are hard and chords that trench too sharply 
on the discordant. Thus for the words “Peace,troubled 
soul” he takes a Russian melody, (‘Middleton,” 
No. 155), and harmonizes it in the key of D, be- 
ginning on the word Peace with the chord of A on 
the tonic D for Bass, followed by the clear chord of 
D on the next syllable. The tune “Mozart,” No. 
256, illustrates the usual rashness of trying to chip 
out a psalm tune from a Dona nobis, or other long 
movement of a Mass; to shape it to an end, he is 
obliged to tack on an empty phrase, which is so 
much dead wood and never grew with the 
green growth of Mozart’s original composition.— 
It ends the tuue mechanically, but does not end the 
musical thought. But most of jthe arrangements 
from such sources are credited to Walter’s “Manual 
of Church Music,” and are done with remarkable 
symmetry and clearness. We notice, by the way, 
that Dr. Hodges has used the “ Joy” Hymn in Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony for one of his subjects; with 
questionabie result, for to us it seems not church- 
hke, while the real religion undeniable in it as it 
stands in the Symphony seems lost by such trans- 
planting. But tastes may differ. 

The copious additions made by Dr. Tuckerman 
are mostly of kindred style and character with the 
nucleus of the book above described, having the 
same merits, while they open a somewhat wider 
range of variety. One feature of very marked, im- 
portant value he has added, which alone should he- 
speak favor to his editorship. We mean the intro- 
duction of some half dozen of the Lutheran Chorals, 
precisely as they are harmonized by Bacu. One of 
these, “Jesu, King of Glory (Jesu, meine Freude) 
is given with two of Bach’s arrangements, for four 
and five voices. We can see no earthly reason, and 
certainly no spiritual one, why capable choirs, in all 
our churches, should not learn and sing these things 
in this way. No musical soul ean get once familiar 
with them, without finding their charm, their edify- 
ing depth and tenderness and beauty unspeakably 
superior to our common humdrum style of psalm 
tune. Much of this charm lies in the choral melo- 
dies themselves, the mere plain chant; but far more 
of it resides in the skill, the art, the genius with 
which Bach has harmonized them, making them 
truly polyphonic compositions. Bach has also har- 
monized “Old Hundred,” with a changed rhythm to 
be sure, and with a running figurative bass. It 
would have been well to give it in this book, if only 
as a curiosity, together with the three arrangements 
of the grand old tune with which it opens. 

Our readers will bear witness that we have sel- 
dom found so much to say in favor of a Psalm- 
book ! 
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Worcester, Mass. The “ Heart of the Com- 
monwealth ” is in a flutter of hopeful anticipation of 
the arrival of the new great Organ (next largest in 
this country to that of the Boston Music Hall) which 
is now nearly completed at the manafactory of the 
Messrs. Hook Brothers. Mechanics Hall is ready 
for its reception, and portions of the work are daily 
expected. There are rumors that the opening con- 
cert will be given almost wholly by organists of Bos- 
ton and New York; to which some of the Worcester 
papers, sensibly enongh, demaur, asking: Have we 
not organists, and good ones, of our own? Do we 
not claim Thayer among our Worcester boys? and 
have we not also B. D. Allen, musician of modest 
sterling worth, and Stearns, and others # 





Mme. Awna Brsnop and her daughter are singing 
in the Canadian towns.—Miss Caroiine Ricuines 
and company are, or have been until lately, giving 
English opera in San Francisco, such pieces as “The 
Enchantress,” “ Bohemian Girl,” &c. There have 
also been some Italian Opera nights at the same 
theatre (Maguire’s), with Miss Richings, Sig. Bian- 
chi and others in La Traviata and the like.—Dr. 
James Pech, who was for some time Conductor and 
Musical Director of the Efiglish Opera at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, is now making arrange- 
ments for a short season of English opera at Mont- 
real, Particular attention, we hear, will be paid to 
the orchestral and choral departments. 





Mrs. Woop (Lany Lennox). Mr. Fry, of the 
Tribune, thus recalls the artistic career of the once 
famous English singer recently deceased : 

Mrs. Wood was the most eminent cantatrice that 
ever appeared on the English stage. She was, up to 
nearly the time when Von Weber was known in 
London, some thirty-five or forty years ago, chiefly 
occupied with concert singing and parts in the little 
musical dramas that passed by the name of operas. 
Her success in Der Freischutz, along with Mr. Bra- 
ham, was followed by an invitation to the illustrious 
composer to visit England and write an opera for 
Drury-Lane. Hecame and occupied himself with 
some eighteen months’ preliminary studies, and pro- 
duced Oberon, and thenalied and received the honors 
of a distinguished funeral in London. The opera of 
Oberon did not prove a success, however, even with 
Mrs. Wood, notwithstanding the fine music. The 
overture alone is worth more than some operas. The 
fault lay in the poor libretto—words unfitted for 
music, and scenes of supernatural rabbish, instead of 
direct dealings with the humorous passions. Mrs. 
Wood, at that time, was in the fullness of her musi- 
cal power, and was gifted with a physique and a 
volume of voice not second to Grisi. She came to 
this country some where about thirty-four or five. 
The impression made was not equa! at first to the 
expectations formed of her exalted reputation. The 
fault was not hers, but arose from the feebleness or 
inefficiency of the dramatic situations. It was not 
until Mrs. Wood appeared in a wretched translation 
of the Sonnambula that her supremacy was felt. Her 

‘evil singing was not of the first order ; her enuncia- 
tion of words was not distinct in the tamer passages, 
which, however, was often a gain, considering the 
trash verbally she had to deal with ; but in the cham- 
ber scene, where extreme passion and a very heroic 
one of despair are needed, attended with profuse ac- 
tion of gesticulation,she was probably never equalled 
We have never seen any one to compare with her. 
The present generation does not know what La Son- 
nambula musico-dramatically is on the stage. 

On her third visit to this country Mrs. Wood 
played Norma, in 1842, in Philadelphia. It was 
especially translated for her, and was the first sump- 
tuonsly illustrated drama, musical or otherwise, ever 
put on the stage in this country. She had immense 
success in it, but circamstances called her back to 
Europe suddenly, and she never appeared in it in New 
York. In the flaming wrath and denunciations of 
the Druidess,she was on a plune with Madame Grisi, 
and the mise en scéne of the American performance 
contrasted so magnificently with the poverties of the 
Ttaliens at Paris that some travellers who had seen 
Mrs. Wood in this country were sorely disappointed 
with the opera abroad. Here the stage setting was 
as miniature painting; there it was adaub. Mr. 
Joseph Wood was a very fine tenor, and his retire- 
ment from the stage left a hiatus much to be re- 
gretted. 


One of Giuck's less known operas, “Paris and 
Helen,” had been republished in Leipsig. 

Fiotow has just finished a new opera in two acts 
and three tableaux, entitled ‘“Notda.” M. Saint- 
Georges is the librettist. It is to be brought out in 
St. Petersburg. . 





The Grand Duchess Helena of Russia has present- 
ed to the Mozarteum at Salsburg avolume of music 
containing a few pages of piano-forte exercise,written 
by Mozart’s father, but towards the end of the book 
there are some ten or twelve pages in the hand of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart himself. They date 
from the years 1762, 1763, and comprize five com. 
positions hitherto unknown, namely: 1. Allegro, C 
major, composed in Brussels, 14th October, 1763 ; 
2. Minnette, ID) major, composed the 30th Novem. 
ber, 1763, in Paris; 3. Aw, F major, composed 
16th July, 1762; 4. Minnette Sketch, composed 
11th May, 1762; and lastly, 5—which seems to be 
the movement of a study or sonata, of the same 
period. 





Two volumes of a new Goschichte der Musik (His- 
tory of Masic), by Ambros, have appeared in Ger- 
many. The first volume treats of the ancient music. 
Volnme II contains. 

The first period of the new Christian World and 
Christian Art. The Gregorian System and its pro- 
mulgation. The Time of the Carolingians. Huc- 
bold of St. Arnand and the Organus. Guido of 
Arezzo and the Solmisation. The Troubadours and 
Minstrels. The ‘Minnesanger.” The People-Song. 
In the second part of the same volume the author 
considers: The development of Four-Part Singing. 
The Discantus and Fauxbourdon. Musica mensura- 
bilis and the Counterpoint. ‘The first School of the 
Netherlands. William Dufay. Antonius Burnois, 
as well as many explanatory remarks and musical 
supplements. In the third volume Mr. Ambros will 
treat the time ef 1450 ---1600 (from Okeghem to Pa- 
lestrina). The fourth volume will contain: The 
Musical Renaissanee. The origin of Monody, of the 
Opera, of the modern system of Music. The golden 
time of Secular Music. 





The first volume of L. Nohl’s ‘“ Beethoven ” has 
been published hy H. Markgraf in Vienna. It con- 
tains “Beethoven’s Youth,” 1770-1792. The second 
volume, “Beethoven’s Manhood,” 1793-1814, will be 
ready in the course of this year; then will follow 
“Beethoven’s Last Years,” 1815--1827, to conclade 
with ‘“Beethoven’s Works.” The whole work will 
be rather extensive, as the first volume already con- 
tains 442 pages. This volume gives some new infor- 
mation about the youth of Beethoven as well as about 
the circumstances under which he was living, and 
which were of great influence upon him. The vol- 





ume is divided into three parts. The first, headed 
“Dreaming,” 1770--84. has six chapters with the fol- 
lowing titles * Lower Rhine Country. Ancien Regime, 
Maximilian Frederick, Family and Teacher, Schocl 
and Education, Literature and Theatre. The second 
book, “Dawning,” 1784--87, gives us four chapters: 
Maximilian Francis, Music in Anstria, The Visit in 
Vienna, At Mozart's. The third book, ‘‘Awaken- 
ing,” 1787--94, contains four chapters : Studies, The 
School of the Composer, Exercises, Revolution, On 
to Vienna. The conclusion is made up by “Sources, 
Testimonials and Remarks.” 





Adolph Sax, the great brass instrament maker, 

“has just completed a new saxotromba, which, it is 

confidently asserted, will he the most perfect instru- 
ment of the kind ever inven‘ed. 

A Turkophone can he heard at Alfred Mellon’s 
promenade concerts in London; anda real live Turk, 
Ali Ben Soualle by name,plays upon the Turkophone. 

In Sala’s new story, ‘‘ Quite Alone,” there is a 
musical character—one Sir Timotheas O’Boy—who 
is said to have nine of Father Schmidt’s organs at his 
country seat in Devonshire, and the original anvil 
beaten hy the Harmonious Blacksmith in his smok- 
ing-room in London. 

Viardot has been singing in ‘ Norma” at Carls- 
ruhe, and is expected te sing in English opera in 
London, in Chorley’s version of Gluck’s “Orpheus.” 

Ulmann has redrganized for the coming season his 
concert troupe, so as to include Carlotta Patti, Jaell, 
the pianist; Vieuxtemps, the violinist; Steffens, 
violoncellist ; Ferrari, baritone; Vivier, the horn- 
player; and Godefroid, the harpist. All these artists 
will appear in a series of concerts at Berlin next 
winter, 

William Vincent Wallace has heen engaged to 
edit the music for the London Musical Monthly 





Magazine. 





Special Notices. 





So LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditseon & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


If ever I shonld marry. Comic Song. 
Howard Paine. 30 


Miss Amelia Gushington here describes her ideal of 
a husband. 


Ye pretty birds. In F. for Soprano. F. Gumbert. 30 
A fine German song, already a great favorite. 


Song. 
W. Kittredge. 30 


One of the simple ballads for the “million,” some 
thousands of whom will hear Mr. K. sing it, as he is 
a great traveller. Those who do not have this good 
fortune, are informed that the melody is easy and 
“taking,” and that the piece is in the spirit of ‘When 
Johnay comes marching home.”’ 

The Lost Chord. Song. Wm. Herz. 30 

A beautifal thought well expressed. An organist 
is allowing his hands to wander over the keys, almost 
without his volition, and accidentally produces a har- 
mony of great beauty, which he afterwards endeavors 
fn vain to recal. 


The Unhappy Man. Comic Song. W.Kittredge. 30 
Good to make the boys laugh. 


Angels of Paradise. (Anges du Pardis.) 
“Mireille.” 30 


One of the songs from Gounod's new opera, about 
which European critics differ, as to its general merit. 
but all agree that it has much fine music. The opera 
is of a ‘‘pastoral” character, and the present song is 
that in which Vincent, the lover of Mireille, calls on 
heaven to protect the gentle maid, who is on her way 
to a distant church, crossing the arid, sultry desert 
tract of Crau. 


When they come marching home. 


Instrumental Music. 


Martha. Fantasie Brilliante. E. Ketterer. 75 
One of the most brilliant, and perhaps the prettiest 
fantasia on Martha ever published, It is rather difi- 
cult, and a capital show piece for advanced players. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. Galop. ° 


Victor Colline. 30 _ 


Quite brilliant and easy. 
Ghost’s Galop. Frank Musgrave. 30 
Quaint, bright and easy, with a sort of comic effect 
when rightly played, 
Bow Bells Polka. Frank Musgrave. 30 
Simple and musical. Good for learners. 
Orphan’s Prayer. Piano Solo. 7. Badarzewska. 35 


By the composer of the Maiden’s prayer, His com- 
positions are favorites with every one. 


+ 
Books. 


Tae Trumpet or Freedom. 45 


The various incidents of the war have given rise to 
many musical compositions of great merit. The above 
named book is a collection of choice war ballads,duets, 
trios and quartets.all of them wide awake, and full of 
fire and patriotism. or tender and plaintive, as they 
refer to those who have died to save their country. 

Some of the songs are already very popniar ; and 
all are of above average merit. 





Mosic sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or tion t! Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 























